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SEALS    AND    DOCUMENTS 

BY   REGINALD   L.   POOLE 

FELLOW    OF   THE    ACADEMY 

Communicated  December  IQth,  1919. 

THE  study  of  seals  belongs  in  part  to  archaeology,  in  part  to  the 
history  of  art ;  it  only  in  a  secondary  degree  falls  within  the  province  of 
diplomatic.  In  its  earlier  ranges  it  includes  the  clay  seals  of  the  East ; 
in  Europe  seals  are  either  of  metal  or  wax,  rarely  of  clay,  and  it  is 
with  these  alone  that  I  am  concerned.  As  the  skill  of  the  engraver 
advanced,  the  designs  upon  them  become  of  great  interest ;  and  these 
designs,  with  the  inscriptions  either  on  the  field  of  the  seal  or  running 
round  the  circumference,  have  mainly  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
archaeologists  who  have  dealt  with  the  subject.  It  is  only  incidentally 
that  they  mention  the  purpose  for  which  seals  were  used,  and  even 
then  they  seldom  tell  us  more  than  that  they  were  employed  to  seal 
up  a  document  so  as  to  protect  it  from  being  read  by  any  one  except 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  that  they  served  to  identify 
and  authenticate  the  document. 

That  this  should  have  been  so  was  inevitable  from  the  fact  that  all 
the  earliest  specimens  have  been  found  detached  from  documents  and 
hardly  ever  present  any  evidence  that  they  were  once  affixed  to  them. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  early  seals,  but  even  not  unfrequently  of  much 
later  examples.  For  instance,  in  1913  I  described  the  one  single 
preserved  original  of  Henry  Ill's  first  confirmation  of  Magna  Charta 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  I  mentioned  the  two  seals,  of  the  Legate 
and  of  the  Earl  Marshal,  as  still  appended  to  it.1  My  statement  is 
now  no  longer  true.  The  seals  have  since  been  cut  off  by  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Falconer  Madan,  when  he  was  Bodley's  Librarian,  and  this 
unique  document  has  been  irreparably  mutilated.  But  usually  the 
detachment  of  seals  is  due  simply  to  the  ravages  of  time,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  should  have  fallen  off  a  brittle  substance  like 
papyrus,  when  we  remember  that  no  single  papal  document  written  on 
that  material  is  preserved  in  the  original  until  late  in  the  eighth 
century  and  only  twenty-seven  in  the  three  following  centuries.2 

1  The  Publication  of  Great  Charters  by  the  English  Kings,  in  the  English 
Historical  Review,  xxviii.  451. 

3  See  my  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Pupal  Chancery  (1915),  p.  197. 
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Diplomatic  scholars,  on  their  side,  have  been  usually  too  much 
preoccupied  by  the  important  questions  as  to  the  legal  significance  of 
the  seal  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  seal  was 
attached  to  the  document.  The  classification  of  seals  too,  according 
as  they  are  attached  to  public  or  private  documents,  or  used  by  secular 
or  ecclesiastical  persons,  does  not  become  really  helpful  for  discrimi- 
nating their  use  until  late  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A  seal  may  be  affixed 
in  various  ways,  and  these  various  modes  are  found  at  times  far 
removed  from  one  another.  The  study  of  the  different  modes  assists 
us  to  trace  the  history  of  the  document  itself  and  is  of  more  value 
than  might  appear  at  first  sight.  But  the  inquiry  is  a  difficult  one  ; 
there  is  always  a  risk  of  being  misled  by  fallacious  resemblances  ;  and 
above  all  there  is  the  problem,  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
successfully  solved,  how  to  bridge  over  the  gap  between  the  ancient 
and  the  medieval. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry 
the  design  on  the  seal  is  of  subordinate  interest.  The  seal  might  be 
taken  from  a  gem,  or  a  seal  of  any  sort  might  be  taken  to  represent 
the  portrait  of  the  owner.  What  is  important  for  us  is  that  the  seal 
was  the  one  thing  which  identified  a  man  ;  it  was  known  to  be  his  seal 
and  could  be  sworn  to  by  witnesses.  It  therefore  served  as  a  means  of 
authentication. 

In  what  I  have  to  say  I  shall  use  the  word  seal  to  indicate  not  the 
seal  ring  or  other  instrument — the  matrix,  punch,  or  die — by  which 
the  seal  was  impressed,  but  always  as  meaning  the  impression ;  and 
I  shall  begin  with  the  clay  or  wax  seal.  But  here  I  must  make 
a  distinction.  A  seal  was  employed  to  close  up  a  document  and 
to  authenticate  it,  or  else  it  was  employed  merely  to  authenticate 
a  document  which  was  not  closed.  The  Germans  have  adopted  the 
word  versiegeln  for  the  one  method,  and  untersiegeln  for  the  other.  In 
English  we  have  not  the  same  facility  of  inventing  new  terms,  and  it 
is  with  hesitation  that  I  propose  in  the  present  paper  to  call  the  closing 
external  seal  the  affixed  seal,  and  the  internal  seal,  which  only 
authenticates,  the  impressed  seal.  The  pendent  seal  belongs  to 
a  different  class  from  either,  and  will  come  under  discussion  later. 
For  the  present  I  am  concerned  only  with  the  affixed  and  the  impressed 
seal.  I  should  be  glad  if  more  appropriate  names  could  be  suggested, 
for  those  which  I  have  chosen  are  no  doubt  arbitrary. 

Both  uses  of  the  seal  can  be  traced  back  in  Babylonia  to  remote 
antiquity,  but  it  would  take  me  far  beyond  my  range  if  I  were  to 
attempt  to  trace  any  connexion  between  such  seals  and  those  of  Rome. 
All  I  need  say  is  that  the  Roman  opinion  was  that  the  seal  ring  was 
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introduced  from  Greece1  and  that  there  are  indications  that  it  may 
have  come  from  Asia  Minor.  At  all  events  the  clay  or  wax  seal  is 
first  found  in  Italy  in  the  southern  parts  which  were  colonized  from 
the  East.  In  order  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  seals  were 
used  in  Rome  we  must  remember  that  waxed  tablets  with  two  or  three 
leaves — diptychs  or  triptychs — were  the  ordinary  materials  for  every- 
day writing,  and  these  might  bear  seals  either  on  the  outside  or  within. 
The  latter  mode,  that  of  the  impressed  seal,  appears  on  tablets  of  the 
first  and  second  century  brought  to  light  in  modern  times  in  Dacia 
and  at  Pompeii.2  A  receipt  for  money  paid  was  witnessed  by  several 
persons  whose  seals  were  impressed  on  the  tablet  side  by  side  with  the 
subscriptions  identifying  them.3  There  are  also  examples  of  such  seals 
serving  a  double  purpose.  The  record  of  the  transaction  was  written 
on  the  first  leaf  and  on  the  face  of  the  second  :  these  were  pierced  and 
a  string  passed  through  them.  The  string  was  then  fixed  on  the  back 
of  the  second  leaf  by  the  witnesses'  seals,  and  the  remaining  space 
occupied  by  a  transcript  for  reference.  Thus  the  outsides  of  the 
exterior  leaves  of  the  triptych  were  left  plain,  and  the  interior  was 
half  sealed  up,  half  open.  In  a  diptych  the  record  in  the  interior  was 
entirely  closed  by  a  string  passing  round  the  tablet,  on  which  the  seals 
of  the  witnesses  were  imposed.*  A  similar  method  was  employed  in 
the  military  diplomas  or  metal  tablets  conferred  on  discharged 
veterans.8  Seals  were  also  impressed  on  the  passes  for  the  use  of  the 
imperial  post.  But  these  passes,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  must  have 
been  issued  open,  for  had  they  been  sealed  up  they  would  not  have 
served  for  more  than  the  first  stage  of  a  journey.6  In  like  manner  we 
find  seals  impressed  on  the  face  of  papyrus  deeds  written  in  Egypt  in 
the  early  centuries  of  our  era.7 

The  more  common  use  of  the  seal  among  the  Romans  was  to  secure 
a  document.     Private    letters,    wills,    and   contracts   were   regularly 

1  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiii.  1,  §  4. 

2  See  Corpus  Interiptioman  Latinarum,  iii.  (1873)  930  ;  iv.  Suppl.  pp.  277  l>,  &c. 

3  See  C.  G.  Brims,  Die  Unterschriften  in  den  Kiimitehen  Kevhtmirkiiiiiii'ii,  in  the 
Pltilologische  mid  Hixtnnufhe  Alihaiidlungeii  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  18~fi,  p.  40. 

4  A  remarkably  perfect  specimen  of  a  deed  of  A.  D.   199  has  recently  hi-en 
presented  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  Lat.  Inscr.  10,  11.     A  full  description  of  it 
by  Dr.  B.  P.  Grenfell  appears  in  the  Bodteiun  Quarterly  Record,  ii.  (1919)  2.58  ff. 

*  See  B.  Kaass,  Studien  zur  UiterRtftnaigtgeteAichtt  iler  HHiniufheii  Kuiser- 
ttrkunde,  in  the  Archie  fur  Urkutidenfomchung,  i.(1908)  185  ff. 

'  See  H.  Erman,  in  the  ZKitschriJ't  derSarigny-Stiftuiig,  xx.  (1899)  180  ff.  of  the 
Romanistic  section. 

7  Mr.  E.  O.  Winstedt  has  kindly  shown  me  several  specimens  from  the  rich 
collection  of  the  Bodleian  Library. 
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written  on  tablets,  which  were  pierced  with  two  or  three  holes. 
Through  these  a  string  was  drawn,  and  its  ends  were  fastened  with 
a  seal,  most  often  of  wax,  but  sometimes  of  clay.1  We  are  told  of 
a  man  breaking  the  seal  in  order  to  read  a  letter,  and  this  fact  explains 
why  only  the  pierced  tablets  and  hardly  any  reliques  of  the  seals  are 
preserved.2 

Tablets  continued  to  be  used  for  accounts,  school-exercises,  and  the 
like — much  as  we  use  slates — until  modern  times ;  but  for  other 
purposes3  they  were  gradually  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  use 
of  papyrus  rolls.  A  material  like  papyrus  would  perhaps  hardly  bear 
the  affixion  of  a  closing  seal,  so  that  this  had  to  be  attached  to  the 
loose  ends  of  the  strings.  But  this  must  not  be  confused  with  what 
we  know  as  the  pendent  seal ;  for  its  purpose  was  to  secure  a  closed 
document,  whereas  the  pendent  seal  served  merely  as  a  means  of 
authentication.  Moreover,  it  was  always  a  single  seal,  taken  from 
a  ring  or  similar  matrix,  and  presented  but  one  face,  whereas  the  pen- 
dent wax  seal  when  it  first  appears  is  double,  with  a  design  on  the  back, 
and  such  a  seal  is  unknown  in  Roman  times.  It  needs  two  matrixes, 
which  are  never  identical ;  and  it  does  not  make  its  appearance  until 
the  eleventh  century.  The  problem  is,  on  what  model  it  was  formed. 

When  parchment  came  to  take  the  place  of  papyrus,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  letters  or  wills  were  sealed  in  any  other  manner 
than  that  which  I  have  described.  But  the  nature  of  the  new  material 
enabled  the  writer  to  dispense  with  strings  and  construct  the  tie  out 
of  the  parchment  itself.  A  strip  was  cut  from  the  lower  margin  nearly 
to  the  left  edge ;  the  document  was  folded  small,  the  strip  folded 
round  it,  and  the  seal  imposed  upon  this.  The  fact  that  the  strip  had 
to  be  cut  before  the  document  was  read  explains  why  the  seal  has  been 
lost  and  no  specimen  preserved.  This  mode  of  sealing  is  that  which 
the  French  call  sur  simple  queue.  But  its  origin  has  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  carried  back  to  early  times.  It  is  spoken  of  as 
a  variation  of  the  pendent  seal,4  which  is  not  found  until  the  eleventh 
century ;  and  we  are  told  that  it  was  frequently  employed  about  the 

1  Suetonius,  Nero  xvii,  cites  a  law  of  Nero,  ne  tabulae  nisi  pertusae  ac  ter  lino 
per  foramina  obsignarentur. 

1  St.  Augustine,  who  habitually  used  tablets,  mentions  the  design  on  his  seal  : 
Epist.  lix  (al.  ccxvii)  ad  Victorinum,  sub  fin. 

3  In  613  Queen  Brunichildis  sent  an  order  on  a  tabula  cera  linita  :  Fredegar, 
Chron.  xl.  ;  and  as  late  as  1076  Archbishop  Anno  of  Cologne  wrote  a  letter  on 
tablets  propter  maiorem  secreti  caulelam  ;  Lambert  of  Hersfeld,  Chrou. ,  p.  247,  ed. 
O.  Holder-Egger,  1894. 

4  W.  Ewald,  Siegelkunde  (1914),  p.  170. 
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middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.1  But  there  are  plain  traces  of  its 
use  on  documents  of  the  nintli  century  2  in  England,  where  there  are 
a  good  many  specimens  preserved  of  the  eleventh ;  and  Giry  has 
called  attention  to  its  appearance  on  a  little  mandate  of  Philip  I  of 
France  issued  between  1104  and  1108.3  I  believe  it  to  be  a  direct 
continuation  of  the  ancient  method  by  which  letters  were  sealed  up. 
There  is  evidence  also  that  letters  in  the  eighth  century  might  be 
closed  by  means  of  strings  passing  through  four  holes.4 

The  use  of  seals  went  out  of  fashion  in  Italy.  To  wills  indeed  they 
continued  to  be  affixed,5  and  the  rule  agnitis  signii,  rupto  lino  aperlatur 
et  recitetur,6  was  repeated  in  Frankish  formularies  down  to  the 
eighth  century  and  later.7  But  in  other  documents  their  place  was 
taken  by  autograph  subscriptions.  If  a  man  was  unable  to  write,  he 
marked  a  cross,  his  signurn  manus  or  sign  manual ;  and  from  the 
time  of  Justinian  the  certificate  of  a  notary  was  required.  The  seal 
•  thus  came  to  be  unnecessary  for  the  legal  validity  of  a  document.8 
But  the  period  at  which  the  seal  lost  its  importance  corresponded 
with  the  time  when  a  new  influx  of  Greek  practices  began,  and  the 
Greek  metal  seal  or  bull  (bulla)  was  introduced. 

II. 

Now  the  bull  has  two  faces,  an  obverse  and  a  reverse,  or  (as  they 
are  called)  a  seal  and  a  counterseal ;  it  was,  as  the  Germans  say,  a 
'  coin-seal ',  a  seal  like  a  piece  of  money.  It  was  generally  made  of  lead, 
though  specimens  in  gold  and  other  metals  are  also  known.  It  was 
a  product  of  warm  countries,  in  which  an  impression  in  wax  would  not 
retain  its  distinctness.  Hence  we  find  that  its  home  was  in  the 
Eastern  Empire,  whither  it  was  probably  imported  from  Asia.  It 
passed  into  the  parts  of  Italy  which  were  connected  with  the  Empire. 

1  jVoMueuM  Traite  de  Diplomatique,  iv.  (1759)  405.     So  too  Bresslau,  Handbuch 
,ler  Urkundenkhre.  (1st  ed.,  1889),  p.  957. 
a  See  below,  p.  16.  •  Manuel  de  Diplomatique  (1894),  p.  640. 

*  See  W.  Diekamp's  notes  on  the  Vienna  MS.  761  of  the  Letters  of  St.  Boniface, 
transcribed  in  the  ninth  century  :  Neuei  ArcHiv  der  Getelttehafl  filr  Ultere  deutsche 
Genchichtukunde,  ix.  (1884)  26. 

'"  See  Ulpiau,  in  43  Digest,  v.  3,  §  9 ;  and  Gaius,  in  29  Digest,  iii.  7. 

•  I'auli  Scut.  iv.  6.     A  well-known  example  of  the  procedure  at  Kavenna  in 
474  is  printed  from  the  papyrus  original  in  Bruns'  Ponies  Juris  Romani  antiqui 
(<Hh  ed.,  1893),  pp.  280  ff. 

7  Marculf,  Form.  ii.  17,  in  Zeumer's  Formulae  (1886) ;  Collect.  Flaviuiac.  viii, 
ibid.  p.  476. 

'  It  is  said  that  the  last  traces  of  the  use  of  seals  to  witness  documents  found 
in  the  Corpus  luris  Civilis  are  of  the  third  century  :  8  Cod  xli.  6  (A.D.  214),  11 
Cod.  xxxix.  (A.I).  £30),  and  5  Cod.  xxxvii.  15  (A.D.  287). 
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We  shall  even  find  it  in  England.  From  its  nature  the  bull  could  not 
be  impressed  on  a  document ;  it  could  only  be  appended  on  strings. 
If  it  was  desired  to  close  the  document,  the  strings  must  be  tied  round 
it  and  the  bull  fixed  on  them  so  that  the  document  could  not  be 
opened  without  cutting  them. 

It  is  true  that  a  leaden  seal  may  be  found  in  Italy  from  the  early 
days  of  the  Empire,  but  this  was  a  counter  or  jeton,  which  was  not 
intended  to  be  attached  to  anything.  Such  specimens  are  taken  to  be 
the  tesserae  which  served  as  tokens  for  the  distribution  of  corn  or  as 
tickets  for  admission  to  the  theatre.1  Some  have  a  hole  pierced 
through  them  and  were  evidently  worn  as  ornaments.  These  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  seals  which  were  employed  as  marks  to 
identify  pieces  of  marble2  or  to  consign  merchandise.3  Both  types 
are  of  Greek  derivation,  but  neither  seems  to  stand  in  direct  relation 
to  the  bull  applied  to  documents.4 

How  early  this  bull  makes  its  appearance  has  not  been  established. 
It  is  undoubtedly  found  under  Justinian,5  and  may  have  been  used 
earlier.  After  the  Imperial  restoration  in  Italy  it  was  employed  by 
the  Exarchs  and  other  high  officials.  But  the  most  remarkable  fact 
is  that  this  leaden  seal  was  adopted  by  the  Popes  and  has  been  used  by 
them  for  rescripts  in  solemn  form  down  to  modern  times ;  and  that 
they  employed  it  not,  as  had  always  been  the  practice,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  closed  document  but  in  order  to  authenticate  a  docu- 
ment which  was  issued  open.  No  papal  letter  is  known  to  have  been 
sealed  up  before  the  twelfth  century,  but  it  must  be  presumed  that 
secret  correspondence  was  somehow  protected  from  publicity.  No 
specimen,  however,  is  preserved  in  the  original.  All  that  we  possess 
are  the  solemn  grants  of  privileges,  and  these  are  invariably  open 
documents. 

A  great  deal  of  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  correct  attribution  of 
many  of  the  earliest  preserved  papal  bulls.0  No  specimen  exists 

1  See  M.  Rostovtzeff,  Rl'.mische  Hleitesserae,  in  Jteilriige  zur  alien  Geschichte,  3tes 
Beiheft  (1905),  pp.  4-10.     There  is  a  large  collection  of  examples  figured  by 
V.  Ficoroni,  de  Ptumbeis  Antiquarian  Numitmatibut  (1750). 

2  Ficoroni,  pp.  1-9.  3  Cf.  Limlpraud,  Legatio,  liii. 

4  A.  Eitel's  contention,  Uebtr  Blei-  und  Goldbnllen  im  Afittelalter  (1912),  p.  84, 
that  the  papal  bull  was  of  native  Italian  origin,  is  based  on  a  confusion  between 
its  type  and  that  of  the  tokens  or  marks  which  I  have  just  mentioned. 

8  G.  Schlumbcrger,  Sigillographie  de  C Empire  Byzantin  (1884),  p.  418,  note  3. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  said  by  C'odinus,  de  Officialibus,p.  64  A  (p.  34,  ed. 
ISekker  1839),  that  the  Emperors  used  a  wax  seal  for  familiar  correspondence. 

6  See  Camillo  Serafini's  careful  discrimination  of  the  types  of  bulls  earlier  than 
Leo  IX :  Le  Monete  e  le  Plomle  del  Mcdnglicre  Vutkano,  i.  (1 910),  pp.  Ixxxiv-lxxxviii. 
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:u •luiilly  appended  to  a  document  until  a  relatively  late  time,  for  the 
statement  made  by  Giry  that  Pope  Zachary's  seal  is  found  on  a  privi- 
lege for  Monte  Cassino  is  based  on  a  misunderstanding :  the  original 
of  that  document  is  not  extant.1  Moreover,  no  Pope  before  Leo  IX 
in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  gave  his  number  on  the  seal," 
and  there  were  very  many  Popes  of  the  same  name.  But  there  are 
two  criteria  which  help  us  in  determining  the  dates  of  doubtful  bulls. 
One  is  based  on  the  grammatical  form  in  which  the  name  is  written. 
With  the  single  definite  exception  of  Agapetus  II  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury,3 every  Pope  wrote  it  in  the  genitive  until  Urban  II  (1088) 
introduced  the  nominative.  But  if  this  test  enables  us  to  exclude 
some,  it  does  not  go  far  in  settling  the  attribution  of  the  numerous 
uncertain  bulls  ranging  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century.  There 
is,  however,  another  guide  which  reduces  the  margin  of  doubt.  This 
is  the  fact  that  all  the  Popes  down  to  Benedict  III  (855-8)  wrote 
their  names  not  round  the  circumference  of  the  seal  but  across  the 
field.4  Benedict  made  several  experiments :  he  had  a  monogram  of 
his  name,  and  a  cruciform  arrangement 

B 

E 

DI  C  +  T  I 
N 
E 

But  as  early  as  October  7,  855,s  he  introduced  the  circular  plan,  which 
was  that  used  on  coins,  and  this  practice  was  maintained,  except  in 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  ninth  century — a  time  of  great  confusion 
and  turbulence — until  the  pontificate  of  Urban  II. 

The  most  ancient  bull  now  extant  about  which  there  is  no  dispute 
is  that  of  Pope  Deusdedit  (615-18).  It  was  discovered  on  the  Coelian 
Hill  in  1727,8  and  the  attribution  is  free  from  ambiguity,  because 
Deusdedit  was  alone  of  his  name.  His  seal,  moreover,  is  unique  in  its 
class.  For  his  successors  were  content  to  give  their  names  with  no 

1  See  below,  appendix. 

1  The  bull  bearing  the  legend  BAMASUS  n,  figured  by  Julius  vori  Pflugk- 
H;irttung,  H/ifcimina  selectu  Chartarum  I'lmtificnm  llomanorum,  iii(1887),  plate  vi. 
10,  is  rightly  condemned  by  Serafini,  p.  Ixxxvii,  note  6,  as  a  modern  forgery. 

:l  Benedict  Ill's  monogram  is  hardly  an  exception,  because  a  monogram  was 
constructed  on  different  principles  from  a  legend. 

4  The  bull  with  the  circular  legend  assigned  by  Mabillon,  de  Re  Diplomatica 
(ed.  1709),  p.  43C,  to  John  V  (085-6),  has  been  proved  by  Delislc  to  belong  to 
John  XV  ;  see  my  Pupal  Chancery,  pp.  177  f. 

''  In  his  immense  privilege  for  Corbie,  now  preserved  at  Amiens.  See  the 
facsimile  of  a  part  of  it  in  Mabillon,  p.  431),  plate  xlviii. 

"   Sec  Fie,(iroui,  xxiii.  3. 
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ornament  but  a  cross  or  star  ;  but  Deusdedit  has  a  pictorial  design  of 
the  Apostle  Peter  feeding  his  lambs  on  the  seal,  and  DEUSDEDIT  PAPE 
on  the  counterseal.1  Whether  this  represents  a  continuation  of  an 
earlier  series  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
twelfth  century  it  was  a  fixed  tradition  that  the  leaden  bull  was  in 
use  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604).  By  a  curious  chance 
the  evidence  for  this  tradition  was  alleged  in  two  cases  arising  out 
of  disputes  about  the  genuineness  of  papal  rescripts  both  preserved  in 
England.  They  have  been  constantly  cited  from  the  time  of  Mabillon  2 
downwards.  The  first  was  in  an  appeal  from  Archbishop  Thurstan 
of  York  in  1123  against  the  claim  of  Canterbury  to  the  primacy. 
A  lively  description  of  what  happened  at  Rome  is  given  by  Hugh,  the 
York  chanter.  The  Canterbury  documents,  he  says,  were  ordered  to 
be  read  ;  and  when  certain  documents,  including  one  of  Gregory  the 
Great  to  Augustine,  were  produced,  some  of  the  Romans  inquired 
whether  they  had  seals  (bullae).  The  monks  replied  that  they  had 
left  the  sealed  originals  behind  and  brought  only  transcripts.  Thev 
were  then  asked  whether  they  would  swear  that  they  possessed 
originals  of  them  with  seals.  Upon  this  they  withdrew  to  take 
counsel  among  themselves.  At  first  they  were  disposed  to  affirm  that 
the  documents  had  no  seals,  but  after  this  they  decided  to  swear 
that  the  seals  were  perished  or  lost.  The  Romans  were  provoked  to 
laughter,  and  observed  that  it  was  strange  that  the  lead  should  have 
disappeared  while  the  parchment  remained.  If  we  believe  our  infor- 
mant, it  was  evidently  not  known  that  the  Pope  in  Gregory's  time 
wrote  not  on  parchment  but  papyrus  ;  and  this  ignorance  of  the  older 
practice  was  in  fact  shared  by  Innocent  III.3  The  monks  then  said 
that  possibly  in  that  age  seals  were  not  in  use.  '  But  the  Romans 
bore  testimony  that  there  were  seals  from  the  time  of  St.  Gregory 
and  that  some  sealed  Privileges  of  his  were  still  preserved  in  the 
Roman  Church.' 4  This  account,  I  have  said,  comes  from  York  ;  but 
after  making  due  allowance  for  its  colouring  we  may,  I  think,  take  it 
as  evidence  that  it  was  believed  at  Rome  that  bulls  were  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  Great. 

The  second  instance  of  an  appeal  being  made  to  the  fact  that  bulls 
were  used  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  occurred  in  1181,  when 
a  letter  attributed  to  St.  Augustine  was  impugned  by  the  monks  of 

1  See  the  facsimile  in  Serafini,  i,  plate  A.  1 . 

'  De  Re  Diplom.,  p.  128  ;  Nouveau  Traite  de  Diplomatique,  iv.  24,  note  1. 
*  See  my  Papal  Chancery,  pp.  148  f. 

4  Hugh's  narrative  is  in  the  Historians  of  the  Church  of  York,  ed.  J.  Raine,  ii. 
(1886)  204  ff.  Its  substance  is  repeated  by  Thomas  Stubbs,  ibid.,  pp.  380  f. 
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Christ  Church  on  the  ground,  among  others,  that  it  bore  a  bull. 
l''uit  ctlam  notation,  ino/ui  notorium  et  notablle,  quod  bullet  tpslus 
pliimbca  full,  cum  non  soleant  cisalpini  praesules  vel  primates  scriptis 
suis  aiithenticis  bullas  plumbeas  apponere.1  Their  opponents,  accord- 
ing to  a  later  authority,2  maintained  that  St.  Augustine  merely 
followed  the  example  of  his  master  St.  Gregory. 

Nam  cum  idem  Augustinus  Romanus  esset  et  legatione  Anglorum 
apostolus,  eundem  potuit  servaremodum  quantum  ad  personae  suae 
dignitatem  ratione  legationis  suae  apostolicae  in  ecclesia  Anglicana, 
quern  modum  servavit  dominus  apostolicus  in  ecclusia  llomana.3 

These  are  the  only  two  examples  which  have  been  cited  to  prove 
that  Gregory  used  a  bull.  They  both  come  from  a  region  where 
forgery  was  rife,  but  the  statement  of  Hugh  the  chanter  that  the  fact 
was  well  known  in  Rome  has  a  certain  weight.  And  as  we  still  possess 
a  bull  of  Pope  Deusdedit  a  dozen  years  after  Gregory's  death,  there 
is  no  inherent  difficulty  in  believing  that  he  also  used  one.  Gregory 
lived  several  years  in  Constantinople,  and  he  may  very  well  have 
brought  back  the  idea  with  him. 

It  has  indeed  been  maintained  that  the  bull  was  used  a  little  before 
Gregory's  time  by  John  III  (561-71)  or  even  by  Agapetus  I  (535-6) ; 
but  the  evidence  for  this  opinion  must  be  rejected.  The  seal  of 
Agapetus  may  be  dealt  with  shortly.  It  was  until  recently  known 
only  from  a  manuscript ;  and  it  bears  the  legends  *  on  the  two  sides — 

• 

PA 
AGAP  •     .     . 

ITVS  ™E 

Now  the  spelling  of  the  name  and  the  use  of  the  nominative  agree 
with  the  seal  of  Agapetus  II,  who,  I  have  said,  if  we  except  the 
anomalous  monogram  of  Boniface  III,  is  the  only  Pope  who  wrote  his 

1  Gervase  of  Canterbury,  Opera  Historica,  i.  296,  ed.  W.  Stubbs,  1879. 

2  W.  Thome,  in  Twysden's  Scriptoret  Decem,  pp.  1764  f.,  1652. 

3  Thome's  words  are  repeated   by  Thomas  Elmham,  Hittoria  Monasterii  S. 
Augustini  CantuurienMs  (ed.  C.   Hardwick,  1858),  p.   122.     The  editor  asserts 
(introd.,  p.  xxxiii)  that  in  the  documents  transcribed  by  Elmham  it  is  narrated  how 
the  new  pontiff  Lucius  III  professed  himself  entirely  satisfied  by  the  production  of 
the  ancient  bulls  [of  Boniface  IV  and  Agatho]  and  the  report  which  he  at  length 
received  from  the  commissioners.     But  the  Pope's  receipts  there  set  out  merely 
follow  the  rule  of  recognizing  the  status  quo  while  the  dispute  was  undecided.     In 
letter  85,  of  May  21,  1182,  he  forbids  the  Archbishop  to  interfere  in  regard  to 
the  matter  in  question,  lite  pendente  taper  priri/iyiix  ip-iix  ;  and  in  letter  86,  of  the 
same  date,  he  orders  the  tenants  of  St.   Augustine  to  pay  no  regard  to  any 
action  of  the  Archbishop,  if  he  should  act  contrary  to  the  Pope's  prohibition, 
donee  super  priri/ci/iix  illis  fnlni  ijintextio  terminetur. 

*  Pflugk-Harttung,  iii,  plate  xvii.  1. 
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name  in  the  nominative  before  Urban  II.  But  his  name  was  engraved 
round  the  circumference,  and  it  was  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  seal  was  that  of  the  earlier  Agapetus.  The  actual  bull,  however, 
has  been  discovered  at  Naples,  and  it  is  accepted  as  belonging  to 
Agapetua  II.1 

The  seal  of  the  unknown  John  has  been  introduced  jnto  the  question 
by  mistake.  As  Serafini  has  observed,2  it  is  not  a  bull  which  was  meant 
to  be  appended  to  a  document.  There  is  no  trace  that  it  ever  had  a 
string,  but  there  are  notches  on  the -rim  made  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
it  to  a  surface  in  which  it  was  inserted.  It  is  a  seal  which  served  as  a 
mark  for  marble  or  for  a  package  of  merchandise.  Nevertheless  the 
design  is  so  interesting  that  one  wishes  to  establish  its  date,  all  the  more 
since,  while  Pflugk-Harttung  3  attributes  it  doubtfully  to  John  III  in 
the  sixth  century,  its  most  recent  editor  places  it  as  incerto  among  the 
bulls  of  the  eleventh  century.*  It  bears  a  Calvary  cross  potent,  with 
the  words  JOHANNES  PA  written  round  the -circumference.5  The 
counterseal  contains  the  xi>  monogram  with  the  letters  R  and  o  in  the 
side  angles,  and  +xcxi  PETRVM  round  it.  Now  the  fact  that  the 
Pope's  name  is  given  in  the  nominative  would  imply  that  the  seal  was 
of  very  late  date  and  therefore  a  forgery,  or  else  that  it  was  very  early 
before  the  genitive  was  adopted.  That  it  is  written  round  the  cir- 
cumference suggests  a  date  after  855-8.  The  other  features  lead  to 
a  more  precise  conclusion.  The  recumbent  M  is  found  on  papal  coins 
from  the  end  of  the  eighth  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
particular  type  of  cross  appears  on  seals  rarely,  and  only,  it  is  said, 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  to  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury.6 But  Pope  John's  cross  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  on  a 
bull  of  Constantine,  protospatharius  and  ar/oar^yoy  of  Sicily,  which  is 
assigned  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.7  This  likeness  suggests  that 
it  belongs  to  a  Pope  who  was  within  the  range  of  Byzantine  influ- 
ences, and  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  John  X  (914-28),  who  was 
a  native  of  Ravenna  and  archbishop  of  that  see  before  he  was  elected 
Pope,  for  at  Ravenna  Byzantine  traditions  were  long  maintained. 

1  See  Serafini,  p.  Ixxxvii,  note  3. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  Ixxxviii,  note  8,  and  p.  325,  note  45. 

3  Plate  i.  1. 

4  Serafini,  p.  25  and  plate  o.  10. 

6  In  Pflugk-Harttung's  facsimile  the  name  appears  to  be  IOHANNIS,  but  the 
reproduction  is  blurred.  It  is  clear  in  Serafiui. 

6  Schlumberger,  pp.  23,  81. 

7  It  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  17527,  and  is  figured  by  A.  Salinas 
in  the  Periodico  di  Numismatica  e  Sfragistica  per  la  Storia  d' Italia,  vi  (1874),  plate 
iv.  2,  and  by  Schlumberger,  p.  214. 
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We  possess  no  seal  which  can  be  assigned  with  confidence  to  John  X, 
for  that  which  is  given  doubtfully  under  his  name  by  Pflugk-Harttung  1 
is  carried  back  by  Serafini  to  the  time  of  John  VIII.  It  need  not, 
however,  be  inferred  that  the  disputed  seal  was  that  used  by  John  X 
for  the  authentication  of  documents  ;  he  may  well  have  possessed 
a  different  seal  for  marking  goods. 

We  conclude  then  that  the  evidence  adduced  to  show  that  the 
Popes  made  use  of  the  leaden  bull  before  the  pontificate  of  Deusdedit 
or  perhaps  of  Gregory  the  Great  is  fallacious.  At  the  same  time  we 
cannot  exclude  the  possibility  that  the  bull  was  introduced  a  little 
earlier,  in  fact  any  time  after  the  recovery  of  Italy  by  Justinian. 
What  is  certain  is  that  the  mode  of  authenticating  the  open  document 
by  means  of  a  hanging  seal  has  been  used  by  the  Popes  from  the  first 
quarter  of  the  seventh  century.  It  is  curious  that  the  practice  is  not 
attested  in  the  East  until  several  hundred  years  later,  when  we  find 
a  certificate  by  the  prefect  of  the  Hippodrome  recording  that  a  rescript 
of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  etx«  *a'  fiovXXav  Kartodfv  dnr]cop'r]- 


As  my  subject  is  limited  to  the  employment  of  seals  it  would  be 
out  of  place  to  comment  on  the  series  of  attempts  to  make  the  bull 
more  decorative  which  distinguish  the  generation  following  Leo  IX, 
to  the  severe  reaction  to  the  plain  horizontal  legend  under  Urban  II, 
or  to  the  compromise  which  brought  in  the  heads  of  the  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul  under  his  successor  Paschal  II  (1099-1118).3  I 
will  only  note  that  the  type  of  bull  thus  established  has  never 
been  altered  since,  except  only  that  the  heads  of  the  Apostles 
have  been  portrayed  in  a  different  style  from  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance.  But  though  the  seal  continued  in  principle  unchanged, 
the  open  document  was  plainly  not  adapted  for  private  correspondence, 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  letters  which  were  meant  to  be  read 
only  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed  were  first  folded 
and  then  pierced  through  the  folds  with  holes  to  receive  the  strings  to 
which  the  bull  was  to  be  attached  afterwards.  We  cannot  tell  when 

1  Plate  v.  6. 

1  Leunclavius,  lux  Graeco-Rcmanum,  p.  120  (1596).  I  owe  the  reference  to  the 
kindness  of  my  friend  Professor  Bury.  The  date  of  the  rescript,  A.M.  6534  in  the 
9th  Induction  (i.e.  A.  D.  1026),  if  correctly  given,  falls  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantino V'lll. 

3  The  supposition  that  these  heads  are  found  on  a  bull  of  Paul  I  is  erroneous. 
This  bull,  figured  by  Mabillon,  suppl.,  p.  46,  bears  the  name  TTAYAOY  on  the 
reverse.  But  it  is  the  seal  not  of  a  Pope  but  of  a  member  of  the  Roman  clergy  : 
M'O  (i.  15.  de  Rossi,  iu  the  Atti  di'Ha  It.  Accadcmia  dri  Lined,  3rd  ser.,  x.  (1882) 
386,  note  5. 
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this  plan  of  keeping  their  contents  secret  was  first  used,  but  specimens 
of  such  Letters  Close  are  found  from  1120  onwards.1  It  may  be 
observed,  as  the  matter  has  been  disputed,  that  this  plan  of  securing 
privacy  is  entirely  different  from  the  practice,  which  was  adopted  as 
early  as  the  twelfth  century,  of  leaving  the  ends  of  the  strings  after 
they  had  been  attached  to  the  bull  protruding  so  that  they  could  be 
tied  round  the  document  when  folded.2  This  was  done  merely  to 
protect  the  document  in  transit ;  it  was  a  form  of  packing :  but  it 
did  not  prevent  the  document  from  being  read  by  any  one  who  chose 
to  untie  the  strings. 

The  bull,  however,  was  a  clumsy  contrivance  which  did  not  suit 
a  time  when  the  Pope's  correspondence  became  heavy  and  needed 
dispatch.  Hence  even  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  Pope  is  found  to 
have  used  his  private  seal-ring  to  close  his  letters,  and  in  the  fifteenth 
such  letters  assumed  a  particular  type  and  were  known  as  briefs.  But 
the  mode  of  sealing  was  not  dissimilar  to  that  which  had  become 
usual  in  the  West  of  Europe  and  does  not  here  call  for  further  notice.3 

III. 

We  return  now  to  the  history  of  the  wax  seal.  We  have  found  it 
employed  among  the  Romans  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  closing 
documents ;  and  from  the  fifth  century  it  passed  out  of  fashion  in 
Italy  except  for  wills  and  letters.  Wills  were  tied  up  and  sealed,  but 
to  open  them  it  was  only  necessary  to  cut  the  string.4  Letters  on 
the  other  hand  were  so  closed  that  they  could  not  be  read  without 
breaking  the  seal.  In  867  when  Charles  the  Bald  wished  to  ascertain 
the  terms  of  a  synodal  letter  he  had  to  break  the  seal.5  But  an 
internal  impressed  seal  was  used,  as  we  have  seen,  in  connexion  with 
commercial  transactions  in  the  first  and  second  centuries,  and  this 
mode  of  sealing  continued  in  practice  at  least  down  to  the  third 

1  See  my  Papal  Chancery,  p.  121  and  note  2.     A  facsimile  of  Calixtus  IPs 
letter  of  25  June  1120  is  given  by  A.  Brackmann,  Papsturkunden,  plate  vi.  a,  b, 
(in  Secliger's  Urkunden  und  Siegel,  ii),  1914. 

2  Papal  Chancery,  p.  202  and  note  2. 

3  The  Recueil  des  Fac-similes  de  I'Ecole  des  Charles,  i,  plate   69  bis,  shows 
a  specimen  of  a  brief  of  Urban  VIIJ  (1620),  in  which  the  letter  is  folded  and  tied 
round,  and  the  seal  is  impressed  on  the  back. 

4  See  above,  p.  5. 

5  Hincmar,  Ann.  Bertin.,  .?.  a.     The  king  then  had  a  new  letter  written, 
which  he  sealed  bul/a  sui  nominis.     Mabillon,  p.  132,  misread  this  statement  as 
referring  to  the  seal  of  Archbishop  Hincmar,  and  G.  A.  Seyler,  Geschichte  der 
Siegel  [1894],  p.  26,  attributed  it  to  Bishop  Actard  of  llheims.     Actard  was  bishop 
of  Nantes,  and  was  merely  the  messenger. 
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century  for  military  diplomas  and  passes  for  the  post.  Now  the 
seals  on  these  tablets  were  partially  exposed,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  when  papyrus  or  parchment  took  the  place  of  the  wooden  or 
metal  tablet,  the  plan  was  adopted  of  impressing  the  seal  on  the  open 
face  of  the  document.  We  have  no  evidence  of  this  in  Italy,  but  it 
appears  in  Gaul  in  the  fifth  century ;  and  the  fact  that  the  first 
example  refers  to  ecclesiastical  usage  supports  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  taken  from  a  Roman  source.  This  example  occurs  in  the  letter 
of  Chlodovech,  or  Clovis,  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul  between 
507  and  511,  and  preserved  in  a  manuscript  of  not  much  later  date, 
in  which  the  king  desires  them  to  furnish  apostolia  or  commenda- 
tory episttilas  de  anulo  vestro  infra  signatas.1  Not  long  afterwards 
the  same  practice  is  found  among  the  Visigoths,  and  now  it  was 
employed  for  the  authentication  of  a  secular  law.  The  fact  was 
ascertained  through  the  discovery  at  Leon  of  a  palimpsest  containing 
a  constitution  of  King  Theudis,  of  the  year  546,  which  he  promul- 
gated sigilli  nostri  adteclione  Jirmatam.2  The  law  then  undoubtedly 
bore  the  royal  seal  impressed  on  its  face.  No  parallel  exists  for  such 
a  mode  of  sealing  in  Koman  public  documents,  but  there  is  no 
inherent  improbability  in  its  having  been  adopted  from  the  usage  of 
bishops'  seals.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  mode 
indicated  in  the  law  of  the  Visigothic  king  became  the  accepted 
practice  in  the  precepts,  or  official  documents,  of  the  Prankish  kings. 
Of  this  we  have  actual  examples  preserved  from  the  last  quarter 
of  the  seventh  century,  and  one  is  found  on  a  private  deed,  a  sale  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  in  766.3  The  affixed  closing  seal  continued  to 
be  used  for  letters  and  wills,  but  the  impressed  seal  was  the  mark  of 
the  more  solemn  document.  The  seal  was  a  mark  of  office,4  and  it 
was  natural  that  its  impression  should  be  given  in  some  way  on  the 
document.  When  this  was  issued  open,  the  obvious  plan  was  to 
impress  the  seal  on  its  face,  for  the  notion  of  a  hanging  seal  is  not 
traceable  in  Trance  until  a  much  later  time.  The  seal  was  not 
simply  impressed :  a  cross-cut  was  made  in  the  parchment  and  the 
wax  was  worked  into  it,  so  that  part  of  it  adhered  to  the  back  as  well 
as  to  the  face  of  the  document  ;5  but  the  seal  had  only  one  impression, 
on  the  face. 

1  Capituluria  Regum  Francorum,  i.  (ed.  A.  Boretius,  1882)  1  f. 

2  See  Zeumefj  in  the  Ncucs  Archiv,  xxiii.  (1898)  79- 

3  Mabillon,  p.  14G,  saw  a  fragment  of  the  seal ;  but  this  seems  now  to  have 
disappeared  :  see  tiiry,  p.  631,  note  2. 

4  Thus  it  was  held  by  Syggo  the  referendary  of  Sigebert  I  (t  575)  :  Gregory  of 
Tours,  Hist.  Franc,  v.  3  (olim  1). 

8  The  same  method  was  adopted  with  the  clay  seals  on  papyrus  deeds. 
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The  double  seal,  with  a  cotffiteneal,  does  not  appear  in  France 
until  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  it  is  pendent  upon  strings 
or  tags.  Its  origin  we  shall  explore  later  on  ;  for  the  present  it  is 
sufficient  to  note  that  it  involved  a  vital  change  in  the  use  of  the 
seal ;  for  the  seal-ring  could  no  longer  he  employed  ;  it  was  necessary 
to  have  two  dies  or  matrixes,  and  these  bore  different  designs.  Hut 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  con  fusion  as  to  the  date  when  this 
pendent  seal  first  appears  in  France.  The  Benedictine  authors  of  the 
Noureau  Traitt'  dc  Diphmatiqnet  'v-  400,  cite  as  an  example  a  diploma 
of  King  Robert  (1025);  but  it  is  now  known  that  the  seal  was  in  fact 
impressed  (plaqut).1  There  is  also  a  charter  of  Fulk  Nerra  to 
St.  Aubin  at  Angers,  of  about  1010,  which  hears  the  count's  seal 
hanging  on  strings;2  but  Giry3  is  unable  to  ullinn  that  this  is  not 
a  later  addition.  It  is  not  mentioned  whether  the  seal  had  a  counter- 
seal.  A  third  specimen  is  attached  to  a  charter  of  Richard  II  of 
Normandy  to  Dndo  of  St.  Quentin  (1015).  An  engraving  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Nmiveau  Traitd,  iv.  226;  and  it  is  accepted  by  Giry4  as 
genuine.  But  the  long  leather  thongs  desciihed  by  the  Henedictines 
as  laced  into  the  parchment  were  probably  added  later  to  preserve 
a  seal,  once  impressed,  which  had  fallen  off  the  document.  No 
example  of  a  seal  pendent  to  a  document  of  a  French  king  is  known 
before  1113,  when  Louis  VI  granted  a  foundation  charter  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris.5 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  metal  bull  was  used  in  Gaul  at  an 
early  time,  but  no  positive  evidence  for  this  practice  has  been  adduced 
before  the  ninth  century.6  In  813  the  Council  of  Chalon-sur-Saone 
enacted  in  its  41st  canon  that  if  a  priest  goes  into  a  new  diocese  he 
must  be  provided  with  competent  testimony  :  litteras  enlm  habcbit  in 
quibus  sint  nomina  ep'tscopi  et  civitatis  plumbo  impressa  ; 7  where  it  is 
probable  that  impressa  is  mechanically  reproduced  from  an  older  form 
which  said  anulo  impressa,  for  a  bull  could  not  be  impressed.8 

1  Giry,  p   640,  note  1. 

*  Count  Bertrand  de  Broussillon,  Cartulaire  tie  FAIibuye  de  Suint-Aubin  d' Angers, 
ii.  (1903)  10,  note  3. 
8  p.  C41,  note  1. 
4  Ibid.,  note  2.  «  Ibid.,  p.  640. 

6  The  supposition  tbat  it  was  used  by  the  Vandal  KingTbrMBmand  (490-523) 
i    based  on  a  bull  which  bears  the  legend  THASK.MVND  with  110  title,  and  contains 
a  Calvary  cross  potent — a  typo  not  found  until  late  in  the  seventh  century  (see 
above,  p.  10) :  Schlumberger,  pp.  434,  735  ;  Bresslau  (2nd  ed.),  p.  514,  note  1. 

7  Condi.  Aevi  Karol.  (1906),  p.  282. 

8  Cf.   anulo   eccletiue    noxtrav   hutlare   cvnsuimut,   in    Form,    extravag.   ii.  20, 
Zeumer's  Formulae,  p.  563. 
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I  take  it  that  the  bull  was  a  recent  device  which  was  borrowed  from 
the  papal  mage,  for  only  three  years  earlier  such  a  document  was 
confirmed  imjrrcxxwne  tigUK  nottri1  The  time  at  which  it  appears 
suits  thw  view,  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  with 
Mabillon  *  that  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great  occasionally  employed 
a  bull.  Theodor  von  Sickel  indeed  strenuously  denied  this,'  and 
held  that  buUa  in  the  precept  of  June  14,  81V  meant  a  wax  seaL 
Giry,s  however,  maintained  the  contrary  opinion,  and  his  judgement 
has  more  recently  been  supported  by  Bresslan.*  If  Charles's  employ- 
ment of  the  bull  is  denied— for  butta  is  certainly  sometimes  used  to 
denote  a  wax  seal — still  the  recurrence  of  the  word  under  Lewis  the 
Pious  adds  weight  to  the  view  of  Giry  and  Bresslan  and  favours  the 
view  that  a  practice  which  is  proved  to  have  been  used  by  Lewis  II 
of  Italy  was  in  fact  a  continuation  of  that  of  his  Prankish  ancestors 
nearly  a  century  before  him.  Nor  need  we  doubt  that  it,  like  the 
imperial  monogram,7  was  derived  from  Byzantine  usage. 

IV 

In  England  the  bull  makes  its  appearance  earlier  than  the  wax  seal. 
It  would  not  indeed  be  wise  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  bull  which 
St  Augustine  was  said  to  have  used  for  his  charter  to  the  abbey  at 
Canterbury,  for  that  is  undoubtedly  a  forgery  of  later  date;  but  the 
fact  that  it  was  appealed  to  is  evidence  that  long  after  the  time  when 
the  practice  of  using  bulls,  if  it  ever  existed,  had  been  given  up  in 
England,  they  were  believed  to  have  been  employed  in  the  days  of 
St.  Augustine.  The  original  document  is  unfortunately  not  preserved ; 
but  it  is  known  that  it  had  a  bull,  and  a  drawing  of  this  is  preserved 
in  the  manuscript  of  Elinham's  History  of  the  Abbey  at  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  which  was  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  it  were  a  genuine  bull 
which  was  attached  to  a  spurious  document,  for  one  cannot  lay  too 
much  stress  upon  the  details  given  by  a  late  draughtsman.*  It  is  said 

1  Form.  Senon.  recent,  nr,  ibid.,  p.  219 ;  ef.  Form,  extrarag.  iL  18,  p.  561. 

*  DC  Be  Diplom.,  p.  141 ;  ef.  sappL,  p.  47. 

*  Ada  KaroSnontm,  L  196  and  note  there. 

*  Diplomata  Karo&ttrum,  no.  211,  p.  283. 

*  Jfa»aeldeDiflem.,p.eM,  note  3,  and  p.  720. 

«  Die  Lektt  txm  <fc»  Seyeltt  der  KmnAmyrr  **d  OOtmem,  in  the  Ardac  fZr 
L'Haadeafonduag,  i.  (1906)  255  C 

'  See  my  paper  on  the  Seal  and  Monogram  of  Charles  the  Great  in  the 
EmgStk  Butorical  Rene*,  mir.  (1919)  198  ff. 

*  See  Spelman's  engraving  of  it  in  ".Vilkins's  ComeiSa,  iv.  730. 
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to  have  been  of  gold  ;  if  so,  it  was  probably  a  leaden  bull  gilded.1  No 
other  instance  of  an  English  bull  is  known  until  nearly  two  hundred 
years  later,  when  one  bearing  the  name  of  King  Kenulf  of  Mercia 
makes  its  appearance.2  The  reign  of  Kenulf  s  predecessor,  Offa,  who 
died  in  796,  was  marked  by  its  frequent  relations  with  the  Continent. 
Papal  legates  were  in  England  in  786,  and  both  Hadrian  I  and  Leo  III 
were  actively  interested  in  its  affairs.  If  the  earlier  use  of  the  bull  in 
England  be  discredited  or  if  it  had  passed  into  desuetude,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  this  papal  connexion  suggested  its  introduction  or  revival. 
The  size  of  Kenulfs  bull,  with  an  impression  just  an  inch  across, 
corresponds  closely  with  that  of  the  papal  seals  of  the  time.  But  the 
design  cannot  have  been  borrowed  from  them,  because  they  had 
a  horizontal  legend  while  Kenulf's  is  circular.  I  suggest,  therefore, 
that  the  idea  of  using  a  leaden  bull  conies  from  Rome,  but  that  the 
engravers  fell  back  upon  a  coin  for  a  model  of  the  lettering. 

As  for  wax  seals  in  England  it  has  been  an  accepted  doctrine,  since 
George  Hickes  published  his  famous  Dissertatlo  Epistolaris  in  1703, 
that  no  royal  charter  or  diploma  had  a  seal  until  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  The  statement  is  derived  in  fact  from  the  forged  History 
of  Croyland  attributed  to  Abbot  Ingulph 3 ;  but  Hickes  supported 
it  partly  by  the  criticism  of  some  Exeter  charters  which  he  proved  to 
be  forgeries,  partly  by  the  contention  that  sigillum  in  Anglo-Saxon 
charters  means  not  a  seal  but  a  mark.  This  may  be  accepted  as  the 
common  meaning,  but  he  was  in  error  in  interpreting  the  Anglo-Saxon 
insegl  in  the  same  sense.  The  specimens  which  have  been  alleged 
against  Hickes's  opinion  are  preserved  among  the  muniments  of  Saint 
Denis  in  French  archives,  and  their  spuriousness  was  proved  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson  in  1891.4  But  this 
same  scholar  has  more  recently  called  attention  to  the  rents  appearing 
in  a  good  many  Anglo-Saxon  charters  '  at  the  left  side  at  the  foot  of 
the  document ',  which  suggest  that  they  once  had  seals  imposed  on 
them.5  There  is  an  example  in  a  private  charter  at  Canterbury  of 
860-6,  which  bears  distinct  evidence  that  it  originally  had  a  seal 
affixed  to  a  strip  cut  from  the  lower  margin,  and  one  can  even  see  how 
the  document  was  folded  and  closed  by  the  seal.6  This  is  several 

1  Of  this  type  traces  are  conjectured  by  Eitel,  pp.  13  ff. 

2  Where  it  was  found  is  unknown.    It  had  belonged  to  the  Torlonia  collection 
at  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Italy  some  time  before  it 
was  purchased  for  the  British  Museum  in  1847.   See  Archaeologia,  xxiii.  (1847)  449  f. 

3  Fulmau's  Rerum  Anglic.  Script,  vet.  i.  (1684)  70. 

4  English  Historical  Review,  vi.  736-42. 
*  Ibid.,  xxvii.  (1912)  6  if. 

6  See  the  accompanying  plate  showing  both  sides  of  the  document,  reproduced 
by  permission  of  the  Controller  of  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office  from  the 
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centuries  earlier  than  any  specimen  hitherto  cited  of  sealing  sur  simple 


If  England  thus  provides  the  first  examples  of  this  mode  of  sealing, 
it  has  also  the  distinction  of  inventing  the  double  seal  pendent,  the 
prototype  of  the  Great  Seal  of  all  the  ages  after.  This  is  found  under 
Edward  the  Confessor  ;  the  seal  and  counterseal  have  different  designs, 
and  the  seal  is  pendent  upon  strings.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  — 
and  here,  though  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  independently,  I  am  glad 
to  find  myself  anticipated  by  Mr.  Stevenson  *  —  that  this  seal  was 
not  a  new  invention  but  merely  a  modification  of  the  papal  bull  adapted 
to  a  different  material.  King  Edward's  seal,  indeed,  though  very 
small,  judged  by  the  standard  of  later  Great  Seals  —  it  had  a  diameter 
of  less  than  three  inches  —  was  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  bull  of 
that  time,  and  unlike  the  bull  it  bore  the  royal  effigy  on  both  sides. 
But  its  origin  is  manifest,  and  it  is  strange  that  no  one  until 
Mr.  Stevenson  has  drawn  attention  to  its  origin.  The  Benedictines 
indeed  speak  of  the  mode  of  hanging  the  seal  as  derived  from  the  papal 
bull,8  but  they  omit  to  notice  the  other  important  point  about  the  seal 
itself,  that,  unlike  previous  wax  seals,  it  had  two  sides  ;  it  was  a  '  coin 
seal  '.  Such  a  seal  so  used  has  no  earlier  example.  It  is  true  that,  as 
Mabillon  observed,3  we  find  double  seals  in  the  Lombard  principalities 
of  Southern  Italy  from  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  ;  these  were 
evidently  modelled  on  Byzantine  bulls,  which  they  resemble  in  size  : 
but  they  were  not  pendent  to  the  document,  the  two  sides  were 
impressed  separately  one  above  the  other.4  It  is  the  hanging  double 
seal  which  is  the  peculiar  invention  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Though  I  am  not  immediately  concerned  with  the  design  on  the 
seal,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  that  Edward's  seal  is 
modelled  upon  the  seal  of  majesty  —  a  single  seal  —  of  the  Emperors. 
The  type  is  first  found  in  the  fifth  seal  of  Otto  III  (997),  which  was 

Ordnance  Survey  Facsimiles  of  Anglo-Saxon  Manuscripts,  i  (1878),  plate  ix.  The 
original  folding  can  be  discerned  by  a  comparison  of  the  diamond-shaped  hole 
where  the  seal  was,  with  the  holes  through  which  the  strip  passed.  The  dis- 
coloured condition  of  the  upper  part  of  the  parchment  is  due  to  a  folding  at  a 
later  time.  In  plate  xviii,  the  will  of  the  atheling  Athelstan  (1015),  there  is  a 
small  hole  where  the  seal  was  torn  off,  and  also  a  '  step  '  at  the  corner  from  which 
the  strip  once  started. 

1  I.e. 

*  Nouveau  Trails  de  Diplom.  iv.  399  ;  cf.  Bresslau  (1st  ed.),  p.  954,  note  5. 

5  De  Re  Diplom.,  suppl.,  p.  49. 

4  See  Codex  Diplomatics  Cavensvs,  i  (1873),  No.  cxi,  where  a  facsimile  is  given 
of  a  document  of  \Vaimar  I  of  Salerno  of  the  year  899.  This  is  a  grant  made 
under  the  authority  of  a  golden  bull  of  Leo  the  Philosopher. 
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closely  followed  on  the  second  seal  of  Henry  II  (1013).  Those  of 
Conrad  II  have  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  that  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  Edward's  half-sister  Gunhild 
married  the  son  of  Conrad,  the  future  Emperor  Henry  III.  There 
were  frequent  relations  between  England  and  the  Empire  about  1050,1 
and  Edward's  seal  appears  to  have  been  in  use  not  much  later 
than  1051. 

The  example  of  Edward  the  Confessor  was  followed  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  but  he  appended  the  seal,  not  to  a  strip  of  the  document, 
but  on  strings  or  on  a  tag  or  label  of  parchment.  This  practice  was 
perpetuated  in  the  more  solemn  charters  of  the  English  kings. 
Moreover,  he  wrote  a  different  legend  on  the  two  faces  of  the  seal,  one 
declaring  him  King  of  the  English,  the  other  Duke  of  the  Normans; 
and  the  legends  are  composed  of  hexameter  verses,  just  as  other 
metrical  forms  were  used  on  Byzantine  bulls.2 

+  HOC    NORMANNOUUM    WILLELMUM    NOSCE    PATRONUM    SI 
+  HOC    ANGLIS    BEGEM    SIGNO    FATEAIUS    EUN'DEM. 

This  type  does  not  appear  in  France  until  the  reign  of  Louis  VI 
(1113),  who  marked  his  kingship  on  the  seal  and  his  Aquitanian 
dukedom  on  the  counterseal,3  but  the  metrical  element  is  absent.  In 
the  Empire,  where  the  practice  of  appending  seals  is  supposed  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  France,  the  coin-seal  is  not  found  until  the  time 
of  Sigismund  (1435).4  Before  then  the  Emperors  sometimes  affixed 
their  small  secretum,  or  privy  seal,  on  the  back  of  the  Great  Seal ;  but 
this  represents  a  different  principle,  derived  from  ecclesiastical  usage, 
as  when  a  bishop  or  abbot  affixed  his  secretum  on  the  back  of  the  seal 
of  his  see  or  monastery. 

V. 

From  the  evidence  which  I  have  collected  it  appears  that  the  mode 
of  sealing  sur  simple  queue,  on  a  strip  cut  from  the  bottom  of  the 
parchment  which  was  passed  round  the  folded  document  so  as  to 
close  it,  represents  a  practice  which  goes  back  to  Roman  times. 
It  was  an  adaptation  of  the  mode  of  sealing  tablets  to  a  different 

1  Cf.  Stubbs,  The,  Foundation  of  Waltham  Abbey  (1861),  pp.  ix,  x  ;  E.  Steindorff, 
Jahrliucher  des  Deutschen  Beichs  unter  Ileinrich  III,  ii.  (1881)  07  ff. 

2  I  may  cite  the  lines  appended  to  the  certificate  mentioned  above,  p.  11  : 

'Ex  TTJS  o<f>payidi>s  IcrSi  rov  yiypcxftoTa 

Kpirtjv  nncov\r]v  as  6e\ei  •ywapife'ro)  :   Leunclavius,  p.  120. ] 
s  Giry,  pp.  640,  641. 

4  O.  Posse,  Die  Siegel  der  Deutschen  Kaiser,  ii  (1910),  plate  xv.  1,  2.  The 
example  of  Alfonso  X  of  Castile,  ibid.,  i  (190!)),  plate  xxxix.  1,  2,  is  of  course  not 
relevant. 
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material,  namely  parchment.  If  private  letters  were  preserved  in  the 
originals,  I  believe  we  should  find  examples  of  it  in  continuous  use ; 
but  I  can  only  cite  an  English  private  document  of  the  ninth 
century,  English  writs  of  the  eleventh,  and  a  French  royal  mandate 
of  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth.  It  was  the  practice  which  became 
stereotyped  as  the  form  of  the  English  royal  letters  close.  Some- 
times it  was  applied  to  a  document  which  was  issued  open,  and  we 
may  find  as  many  as  six  strips  cut  parallel  from  the  lower  margin  of 
the  document  and  each  provided  with  its  separate  seal.1 

The  seal  impressed  on  the  face  of  the  document  has  also  its  witness 
in  Jtoman  times  for  commercial  transactions.  The  break  in  its  use  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  seals  ceased  to  be  required  as  a  means  of 
validating  legal  deeds.  But  the  barbarians,  who  might  be  expected 
to  appropriate  usages  which  were  going  out  of  fashion,  adopted  this 
manner  of  sealing  not  only  for  private  certificates  but  also  for  public 
instruments.  Of  this  we  have  evidence  from  the  sixth  century 
onwards.  It  became  the  regular  mode  of  authenticating  royal 
diplomas  in  France  down  to  the  twelfth  century.2 

The  pendent  seal  is  first  found  on  the  leaden  bulls  of  the  Popes, 
imported  from  the  East.  This  is  certainly  attested  in  the  early  years 
of  the  seventh  century ;  but  the  method  is  not  known  to  have  been 
applied  to  a  wax  seal,  of  a  coin  type,  until  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  Thenceforward  it  became  more  and  more  accepted  as  the 
regular  mode  of  sealing  solemn  royal  documents.  In  private  deeds 
also  the  pendent  seal  came  into  general  use  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  the  impressed  seal  was  given  up  except  in  the  lands  of  the 
Empire.  But  this  pendent  seal  on  private  deeds  was  single  and  it  was 
held  firm  by  a  thick  lump  of  wax;  and  it  only  became  double  when 
a  bishop  or  abbot  chose  to  affix  his  privy  seal  to  the  back.  There  is 
no  trace  here  of  the  '  coin  seal '.  The  attachment  was  made  by  a  tag 
of  parchment.  Several  seals  might  be  hung  side  by  side.  There  is 
an  instance  in  a  will  of  a  canon  of  Lyons  of  1260,  in  which  eight 
seals  are  arranged  round  the  top  and  sides  of  the  document  and 
the  testator's  seal  is  hung  on  a  tag  passing  through  holes  cut  in  its 
middle.3 

In  course  of  time,  perhaps  late  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
old  plan  of  closing  letters  and  similar  documents  by  means  of  a  strip 
cut  from  the  margin  of  the  parchment  was  simplified.  A  separate 

1  Thus  in  an  ecclesiastical  writ  of  1252 :   Recueit  de  Fac-nimilti  de  FEcole  dee 
Charles,  i,  plate  55. 
*  Cf.  Giry,  p.  041. 
3  Recvril  de  Fac-similes ,  \,  plate  103. 
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band  of  parchment  was  passed  round  the  folded  document,  or  some- 
times through  cuts  made  in  it,  and  the  seal  was  imposed  on  this  band 
on  the  back.1  This  method  was  adopted  by  the  English  king  for 
business  purposes.  When  he  issued  warrants  to  the  chancellor  or 
administrative  orders  without  reference  to  the  chancery,  he  used  the 
privy  seal,  which  was  the  instrument  of  the  wardrobe,  and  later  on 
the  secret  seal  or  signet  which  was  in  the  keeping  of  his  secretary. 
But  if  there  was  no  need  to  close  the  warrant,  he  might  impress  the 
seal  low  down  on  the  face  of  the  document.  This  was  done  on  bills 
of  privy  seal  and  letters  of  protection  and  the  like.2  This  latter 
plan,  which  is  found  under  Edward  III,  seems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  France  ;  for  there,  though  the  seal  plaque  had  passed  into 
desuetude  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  was  revived  before  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth,  and  became  regular  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
for  warrants  of  payment.3  I  incline  to  think  that  we  learned  the 
plan  from  France,  because  there  is  no  sign  of  its  earlier  employment 
in  England  while  it  had  old  precedents  in  France.  Very  likely,  as 
Giry  suggests,  it  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  use  of 
paper  for  current  correspondence,  because  paper  would  not  bear  the 
attachment  of  a  seal  pendent.  But  the  employment  of  paper  intro- 
duced so  many  changes  in  detail  in  the  mode  of  sealing  that  they 
cannot  be  properly  discussed  here.  They  belong  to  the  history  not 
of  the  medieval  but  of  the  modern  document. 


APPENDIX 

Giry  says,4 '  Les  plus  anciennes  lettres  apostoliques,  revetues  de  leur 
bulle,  qui  nous  soient  parvenues,  ne  sont  pas,  il  cst  vrai,  anterieures 
au  milieu  du  vni"  siecle ; '  and  adds  in  a  note,  '  Je  n'en  connais  pas 
d'anterieure  a  la  bulle  du  pape  Zacharie  pour  Tabbaye  du  Mont- 
Cassin  du  18  fevrier  746  aux  archives  de  Tabbaye,1  with  a  reference 
to  Pflugk-Harttung's  Specimina,  iii,  plate  ii.  8.  Now  the  document 
which  belongs  to  748,5  not  746,  is  very  well  known.  It  is  preserved 
in  two  letters  of  inspeximus  by  Gregory  IX  and  Urban  V,  and  is 
unquestionably  a  production  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  the  bull  itself 
is  judged  to  be  without  doubt  a  forgery.0  The  double  dating  of 

1  E.  Ue'prez,  Etudes  de  Diplomatique  Anglaise  (1908),  pp.  52,  74. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  66,  59,  70.     But  the  seal  might  also  be  impressed  on  the  back  of 
the  letter,  p.  56. 

'  Giry,  pp.  655,  783  f.  «  p.  633. 

6  Jaffe,  Regesta,  2nd  ed.,  No.  2281. 

6  See  the  description  in  Georg  Pert/.'s  Jtaliiinische  Reise,  ii.  3,  printed  iu  the 
Archiv  der  Gesellfchaft  fur  ultere  Deutsche  Geschwhtskunde ,  v.  (1824)  319  f. 
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the  document  shows  it  to  be  not  earlier  than  Hadrian  I.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  fact  of  a  privilege  of  exemption  by  Zachary  to 
Monte  Cassino  having  been  confirmed  by  Hadrian  I  is  no  argument, 
as  has  been  asserted,1  to  decide  the  matter.  We  are  not  denying 
that  Zachary  made  such  a  grant;  all  we  maintain  is  that  this 
particular  document  cannot  possibly  have  been  issued  by  him. 

How  loosely  people  have  written  on  the  subject  may  be  illustrated 
from  the  remarks  of  Luigi  Tosti  in  his  Storia  della  Badia  di  Monte- 
Cassino,  i  (1842),  p.  81.  He  says  that  the  first  mention  of  the  Privilege 
of  Zachary  occurs  in  the  precept  of  Charles  the  Great  published  by 
Muratori,  Antiquitates  Italiae,  v.  diss.  69,  p.  837.  The  words  he  quotes 
will  be  found  on  p.  828  of  the  Milan  edition  of  1741.  They  are  taken 
not  from  any  precept  of  Charles  the  Great,  but  from  a  statement  of  the 
Prankish  donations  to  the  Papacy  which  Muratori  says  he  cited  from 
the  manuscript  of  Cencius  the  chamberlain,  that  is,  the  Liber  Censuum. 
In  this  statement  we  read  that  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  habet 
privilegia  sitae  tuitionis  a  Romania  pontificibus  et  Zocharia,  or  in  the 
edition  of  Paul  Fabre,  i.  346  b  (1902),  a  Romano  Ponti/ic[e]  Zacharia. 
The  way  in  which  Pope  Zachary's  name  is  tacked  on  may  excite 
suspicion  as  to  the  fact ;  but  whether  Zachary  granted  a  privilege 
or  not,  it  supplies  no  argument — still  less,  as  Tosti  says,  bello 
argomento — lor  the  genuineness  of  the  particular  document  certified 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  Moreover,  neither  in  the  genuine  precept 
of  Charles,  of  March  28,  787,  nor  in  the  spurious  ones  printed  in 
Sickel's  collection  will  any  mention  be  found  of  Pope  Zachary.2  It  is 
possible  to  maintain  that  the  bull  which  is  still  preserved  has  been 
transferred  from  a  genuine  document,  but  I  do  not  believe  it,  for  the 
type  differs  in  several  respects  from  other  bulls  of  this  pope.3 

1  Ada  Sanctorum,  Octobris,  viii.  152  A. 
•  Diplomata  Karolinorum,  i.  (190G)  213  ff.,  &c. 

8  The  facsimile  given  by  Pflugk-Harttuug  in  plate  ii.  8,  should  be  compared 
with  those  in  Nos.  4-7. 
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